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"| kites we shall briefly state the advantages and no-/as explicit on other points as he has here been re- 
velty of Mr. Pocock’s invention. specting his guidance of the kites, as he has left the 
His attention was first directed to the subject by | reader to guess at the most extraordinary feat which 
he has accomplished, and which almost staggers 
belief. 
“ By these kites (says the author) a person may 
ascend to a very considerable height, from which 






which suggested the possibility of substituting a car 
for a stone, provided the power of the kite could be 
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3 EROPLEUSTIC ART, 


on 
NAVIGATION IN THE AIR, BY KITES OR BUOYANT 
SAILS; 


AN INVENTION OF MR. GEORGE POCOCK, 
Trospect-place, Bristol 


i 


Before we proceed with our remarks on this most competition.” 


extraordinary, and, we think we may add, most use- 
ful discovery, we shall here transcribe a paragraph 
which appeared in the last Liverpool Mercury, an- 
nouncing our intention to enter pretty fully into the 
subject in the Kaleidoscope. . 

A most singular and splendid quarto volume, which has 


pected satisfaction. . The author, Mr. Pocock, of Bristol, 
is the same ingenious gentleman who, as was reported 
some months age in all the newspapers, had contrived 
to travel with great rapidity and safety in a carriage with- 
out horses, drawn by kites, which he has discovered the 
mode of steering in almost ali directions, by a most simple 
and ingenious contrivance. As will be seen by the adver- 
tisement, we intend to devote a considerable portion of the 
next Kaleidoscope to the consideration of this subject, and 
We can promise our readers no small treat, mixed with 
estonishment, if they rank, as we did until lately, this 
fying scheme amongst the wildest conceits in Swift’s La- 
puta. What will they say to carriages moving with ease 
eixteen, twenty, or thirty miles and more an hour, if re- 
quired, by means of kites, and moving in diametrically 
opposite directions with the same wind? And how will 
their astonishment be excited when they iearn that human 
beings can be safely conveyed through the air by the same 


agency? However, all these things are as true as that rv 
Sadler ever ascended in his balloon. 


—_— 
ZROPLEUSTIC ART. 
ome" brave winds that sweep the alr, 
Poating tall ships along, or with their breath 
Speeding our winged veseel on its course 
‘Vleeter than swift Camilla trod the earth, 
As the hot race-horee paced. Beautiful winds! 
We fala would harness ye.”—Pocock. 
“ er the desert as rapid as fast bounding roe, 
In my bark of the breezes all cheer'ly I go; 
Not more sudden the rush of the avalanche drift, 
Not arrow more fleet, nor the wild horse more swift; 


To forward my studs, wing your way through the wind, | left hand 
behind.".—Poceck. 






























elevation, land, or any other vbject, might be disco- 
vered, long before it could be seen from a mast head.” 
—A person may “ land himself or others on the sum- 
mit of the highest rock, raise or lower himself, or 
glide over the surface of the billows, and afford hope 
to others where none was before ; rescue, when death 
rode victorious on the whirlwind, and destruction 
appeared crying for victims through the storm.” 

Mr. Pocock’s kites are so constructed as to fold up: 
and such is their power, that two of them, one fifteen 
feet and the other twelve, will draw a carriage con- 
taining four or five persons, when the wind is brisk. 

As the application of these kites at sea is, perhaps, 
the most important part of the discovery, we shall 
here transcribe the author’s words : 


THEIR APPLICATIONS BY SEA. 

1st. They will serve as auxiliary sails to the navy, mer. 
chantmen, trading vessels, &c. After spreading all the 
canvas possible in the usual way, very considerable power 
may be added by the application of these buoyant sails as 
auxiliaries; and this power may be so attached, as to 
counteract the injurious pressure which a crowd of ¢anvas 
is known to occasion, and which not on causes 
too great a dip of the vessel on its lee; for, let it be recol- 
lected, that the draught power of these sails, while aiding 
progress, is also exerted in buoying up the vessel. The 
writer does not presume to teach seamen to what part of 
the vessel the power must be applied; but one thing is 
evident, namely, that from the use of this novel rinelple 
will arise an entirely new branch in the art of sailt » the 
merits of which the skilful er will know far better 
than the projector how to appreciate and how to apply. 

Again, there are seasons when common sails are of no 
use to a vessels for frequently it occurs, as has been 
hinted in the introduction, that there is sometimes wind 
above, when none stirs below ; and that the gale or breeze, 
which during a fair day was very brisk, generally dies 
away near the surface of the water at sunset. The 
pen ner oe iy long aon. that it ey forsakes 

upon deck, till presently, as it continues still creepin 

u » he derives not the least benefit, except hint 
light breeze in his sky-sail ; and that also finally d 
But where is it fled? This is not generally known; for 
on such and clear evenings nothing is seen moving 
in the atmosphere, and all around and above a to 
be in a state of perfect quiescence. However, is far 
from the case; for it is known to the author of this 


increased. In order to augment the draught, “I 
made (says Mr. Pocock) a second kite, and flying up 
the first until it would carry no more string, I tied 
the end of the first kite-string to the back of the 
second kite, and letting that up, with its own length 
of cordage, my uppermost kite triumphed over all 


At length, by dint of practice, he found, that, by 
attaching several kites, each having a considerable 
length of twine, they might be elevated above the 
elouds, and the power of their draught increased to 
almost any extent. This discovery would have been 
of little or no value, if the ingenious, persevering, 
and enthusiastic projector had not hit upon some 
means of altering, at will, the momentum, or power 
of draught, and of guiding his aérial studs at his 
pleasure. In order to show how this is effected, it will 
be necessary for us, and we think agreeable to our 
regMers, to transcribe the author’s following brief 
chapter : 


THE CONSTRUCTION, MANAGEMENT, AND POWER 
OF THE PATENT KITES. 


The shape may vary, but for what is termed the pilot, 
or uppermost kite, the common circular-headed shape is 
certainly the best. ‘The first peculiarity of this invention is, 
that the kite is made to fold up, the standard of the kite 
is divided into two equal lengths, or in three, if the kite 
is very large; the wings also have hinges, or joints at the 
top of the kite; and if very large, each wing is divided 
into two parts, having a second pinion joint. 
In the second part of the invention, two lines are used 
for what is termed the belly-band; the upper one, sta- 
tionary or fixed; the under one, termed the lower brace 
line, reeves through an eye in the line, at about the 
where the usual bow is tied in the belly-band of 
common kite. Both these lines are continued down 
to the hand of the controller. By straining on the lower 
brace, the kite is brought up against the wind, into full 
action; by slackening the same, the kite is laid inactively 
upon the wind: thus its power is instantly increased or 
lessened while floating in the air. By these same means 
the kite is elevated or lowered at pleasure, soaring or sink- 
ing in as the angle is formed on kite’s 


Another branch of this system consists of the application 


of two side lines ; one attached to the right hand extremity | treatise, that on such an evening, just in ion as the 
of the kite; and the other to the left. act upon the| Wind dies away below, its is generally quickened 
kite much the same as the reins do a gig horse 3 by | sbove; and, from a number of recent experiments, he has 


“ 


ulling the right hand line, an obliquity i given to the . that, at the height of about 150 yards in the 


ite’s surface, on which i wind acting, the » there is a steady current of air actively 
kite yeers instantly to the : straining on the| floating, at the rate of sixteen miles an hour, when there 
werful stream of air flows 


brace, the action is di o fpentic enn By this{ is not a breath below. This 
5 


You will leave the wild Arab movement the traverse is performed ; trees and other ob- a o sunset to midnight, and sometimes runs 
ioe ~ oar oN a ag ) fad ny advan cbtainet. The “fle. day. This being known, ry | seaman 
. vention also admi attaching kite after kite, will hoist his first kite before sunset, and be may after. 

Previously to laying before our readers the of a back-band: thus » tandem eq of in wards add as many others as he may think necessary 


of our author’s work, which is entitled “ Anecdotes 
of the Kite,” and which contains some very amusing 


‘To waft him o’er the floods 
Swift as the wind, and o’er the boundless deep.° 
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er is obtained, and the kites, 
Mon vast luight. 





details of experiments made‘ by the agency of the 
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It is to be regretted that the author has not been! It is there, then, where the proudest mast never raised 
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its aspiring head, nor the lofticst pennant flew, at a height 
that sea-boy never ascended, to unfurl a sky-sail, or the 
crest of the ocean-rock reached, that a surface of canvas 
may now be spread with an effect and power hitherto not 
understood. 

THE KITE’S USES IN CASES OF SHIPWRECK. 

Every expedient and attempt to save the shipwrecked 
has been deemed laudable; and if even a dog succeeds in 
ae oneé individual from the ** greedy maw of ocean,” 
the noble animal is never forgotten. 
hands, that the conveying of a rope on shore is, in the case 
of destructive tempests at sea, ot the utmost importance 5 
and, for that purpose, a something termed a storm-kite has 
been recommended ; but from the description given of it, 
the directions laid down for the making of it, and the in- 
structions afforded for applying the whole apparatus (o 
its intended purpose, nothing can be more safely asserted, 
than that such an expedient can seldom or never prove 
even moderately successful. Indeed, portions of the plan 
are not practicabic, though found in one of the most popu- 
lar works on navigation. For instance, it is recommended, 
that after the wreek has taken place, the kite should be 
made. Why such a thing shou!d not be kept always 
ready, iz, because it would not fold up, and, consequently, 
occupy useful room in the vessel's neither could any place 
have been tound, convenient for stowaye, from whence it 
could be easily produced ; and, us such, a kite could not 
be applied to any other than this painful use: its construc. 
tion was, therefore, to be left to a moment, which, of all 
others, was the niost exceptionable. Again, the scheme 
proposed was, that a small anchor, or grappling-iron, 
should be fystened to the end of the Kite’s tail; the surest 
method of preventing the proper action in the wind. ‘Tp 
order to drop this anchor, when suspeniled over shore, the 
string of the kite is to be let run out suddenly, that the 
whole may drop together to the earth. 
grappling-iron must take its chance of fastening; if this 
does not succecd, no second attempt can be made with 
that kite, 

An ingenious gentleman, knowing how exceptionable 
was this mode of causing the descent, invente 
certain method: this was, by sending up a messenger of 
canvas, which, sliding up the string, removed a catch in 
the lower part of the belly-band, and then the kite fell, 
together with its grappler. But when once dropped, it 
could not be raised again, neither could a second trial be 
made, if the first did not succeed. 

Than these, the author of this treatise knows of no 
other inventions or expedients, by means of kites, men- 
tioned in any work whatever. 

Now the patentee’s lately invented portable kites are 
unfurled and ready instautly ; by them may be suspended 
very considerable weights ; they may be lowered or raised 
at pleasure, till bold is taken by the grapnel. Other kites 
would fly only in tie direct course of the wind: these may 
be veered, and dropped to the right or leftof the wind’s 
course, to a very considerable fangle: and thus, if the 
anchor does not hold in one spot, it may be elevated, and 
let down in angther, till a proper catch is obtained. But 
should it be deemed more expedient at once to send a person 
on shore, with a rope, to make every thing secure, he may 
be borne above the bursting billows, and alight like a 
bird, a messenger of good from the flood, on the clift or 
beach, according to the relative situation of the wreck. 
Again, it might so chance that even a rope would not ren- 
der all that aid which circumstances required 3 for, shoul: 
it so unfortunately occur that female passengers and chil- 
dren be among the despairing number of the shipwrecked, 
what mode so desirable as to swing them securely in a 
hammock or cot, and thus transport them, as in an.ark of 
safety, above the foaming billows, and land them over the 
spray, dry-shod upon the shore ? 

In the same way might every one be landed, even the 
last, if circumstances require. In cases of shipwreck at a 
very considerable distance from the land, a patent kite, of 


the smallest size, would safely tow several men to shore, | 


on the surface of the waves. Again, in despairing cases 
ot ship's foundering at sea, of what varied service might 
these inventions be! One single kite would draw, and 
aid to buoy up, a considerable spar, or little raft, keeping 
it from rolling or ‘urning over; serving, at the same time, 
for a sail, and signal of distress, so lofty and conspicuous 
as to attract very distant observation. Again, were the 
string oi a kite fastened judiciously beneath a person's 
arms, it might support him for hours, and waft him within 
reach of help, or to some shore, or into some haven,— 
** Where ald may soothe away the pangs of fear, 
Or pitying stranger drop compassion’s tear.” 


With respect to the speed at which a car can be 
new agency, it will, of course, vary 


managed by the 


It is allowed on all 


If it so drop, the | 


a more | 


with the number and power of the kites, and the 
velocity of the wind. The author says he “does not 
commit himself by asserting that this mode of tra- 
| velling is the most expeditious and safe eyer yet 
‘discovered. Mile after mile (he adds) has been per- 
formed at the rate of twenty miles an hour, turning 
_it by chronometer in hand,” 
| We have been carried so much further than we 
contemplated by this novel and interesting subject, 
that we must now conclude with giving the chapter 
from the work, which we promised in the commence- 
ment of our commentary. 


ANECDOTES OF THE USE OF THE KITE. 

The time is now arrived, when the anecdotes relative to 
the kite-carriage, which, in an eurlier portion of the work 
j Were glanced at, maybe not unamusingly presented to 
my readers. They will. fully illustrate the ill-natured 
scepticism which it has been the pride of the writer to 
triuniph over and defeat. 

A gentleman, speaking of the carriage drawn by kites, 
found that the commencement of his narrative excited mo- 
; mentary attention ; but the company, as. by mutual con- 
sent, very soon negleeted him. He then, rather warmly, 
asked the question, ** whether they did not believe him ?” 
This produced a titter, and whispering, indicative of,con- 
tempt. However, being.determined that they should be 
convinced, he assured them that he himself had rode in 
the car, at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. This com- 
pleted the wonderful story ; all burst into a laugh s and a, 
particular friend of the narrator obseryed, ** Well, my 
dear Sir, I never knew you to tell fibs, and therefore must 
credit your assertion ; but if I had seen the thing myself, 
I would not have believed: my own eyes.’ 

Another gentleman, introducing the subject. in a party 
at Brighton, was actually silenced by the president of the 
meeting, whose remark was, * Sir, your very surprising 
| relations might do in certain descriptions of company, bat 
hey cannot be allowed here!" 

lady, also, of high respectability, in the neighbour- 
houd of Bristol, politely requested a sketch of the car and 
kites, with the rate’of travelling, &c. ; so that some-of her: 
ingredulous friends might be convinced; even these 
testimonials, it seems, were not altogether sacialartony 
and nothing less than seeing the equipage in action could | 
rémove scepticism ; this, also, was granted, and the gen- 
tleman, who had been the chief disputant with: this lady, 
was requested to alight from his carriage, and ecat him- 
self on the char-volant ; the result was, his pair of greys, 
drawing two persons, were quickly left in the rear by the 
pair of kites, drawing five. This gentleman’s argument 
had been, that lee-way being given to. the kites, by the 
runping forward of the car, they wuld, speedily drop to 
the carth: the principle is correct, when the breeze’ is 
barely sufticient to support the kites, but when it is at all 
active, still, as they make progress, they retain their-ele- 
vation. 

The most, mortifying circumstance that, has hitherto 
come under observation, was the rude treatment of two 
amiable young ladies, who, having rode in. this novel 
vehicle, were quite delighted to mention their excursion ; 
—this was in a numerous patty. A scientific. character, 
whose age and pretensions taingenuity had not taught hina 
common. politeness, very gravely, and quite in. the cha- 
racter of a cynic, interrupted the lively relation, by. ob- 
serving, ** Ladies, the respect I have far your worthy 
| father and mother, and for the character of the family, 
induces. me to protest against, this romancing, and to say 
that you are not telling truth,” The parties have never 
since exchanged a sentence. 1 i 

It appears, that this pedant’s conceit of his, knowledge 
| of mechanism had led him to this gross breach of good be- 
| haviour, for after he had committed hiinself, he thought 
it might be some justification for his rudeness, to show and 
to prove how impossible it was for.low wheels to revolve 
on their axes sutticiently quick ta pertorm sixteen miles an 
| hour, which was the rate of travelling the ladies had stated. 

Ic is hoped that this publication will prevent such very 
knowing gentlemen, those so wise in their own conceit, 
from insulting the ladies tor the time tocome; and should 
any of these cheerful visitors hereafter drop into a friendly 
or fashionable circle, after some aérial excursion, and in 
the zest of conversation should they be heard to relate their 

adventures, as having not only been drawn by kites, but 
| that these rara@ aves had borne them aloft, through ether 
| and over rivers, it will not be safe even for reputed wisdom 
to contradict their,entertaining testimonies. 

It is by No medns wonderful ‘that persons should refuce 
credence to their friends, when they doubt the certitude 





of their own vision; as in the case of a gentleman, who, 
one day meeting the flying expedition, very politely begged 
the conductors to pull up for one minute: he then entreated 
permission to examine the wheels, and when he found 
there was no concealed machinery, ** Well,” said he, 
‘6 I suppose I must now believe that your car is drawn by 
kites, though I have often denied the possibility of such a 
thing 3 however, as I value my character, be assured | 
shall never venture to relate what I have seen, being per. 
suaded that should I do.so, I should weaken the confidenc 
of my best friends, and poison their good opinion of me 
forever.” In this case, it appears, the objection of this gen. 
tleman was, that he did not conceive it possible for the 
kites to possess power adequate for the drawing of a carriage: 
had jhe, however, been present on one occasion, an old 
woman would have told him the secret at once. He looked 
no higher for the discovery than to the grovelling wheels; 
she possessed:far more elevated penetration. Addressing 
a number of her, neighbours, who were surrounding her 
as their oracle, she observed, ** I'll tell you all about it !” 
Then, with a deal of sang froid, taking a pinch of snuff, 
she added, ‘*they have got a man up there behind the 
kite, and he is pulling them along.” It appears that in. 

Julity is not 1.to England alone, but that it ex. 
tends to her.most distant dominions. A young officer, 
now in India, who was educated at ‘* Prospect-place,” 
has the following paragraph in a letter to his correspondent 
now at the same academy :—** I have once or twice dared 
to give an account of Mr. Pocock’s char-volant, but as all 
who hear me mention the subject think I'am pulling the 
long bow, I have lately held: my tongue respecting it, 
Whenever any thing marvellous is told at the mess, the 
cry in general is, ‘Come, that beats. Pritchard’s, kite. 
carriage.” They all say, ‘seeing is believing ;° but 
until they do see such a ching, they will never believe it. 
Major Johu W. Say, 32d regt. formerly.one of your unele’s 
pupils, who is at-present,rusticating not,far from. Bristol, 
will, I hope, see the said carriage, and when he returns to 
India bear me out in my tale.” 

A volume of similar relations might be given; but these 
are sufficient to prove that-something is called for to do 
away this.universal scepticism, to silence. the raillerics of 
the witty, and to, afford general information reepectg 
this new, and, the writer trusts it will be admitted, pecu- 
liar, invention. 


The Philanthropist. 


ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

We have received the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March, 
and, in order to redeem our pledge, and further the views 
of the philanthropic promoters-and talented conductorof 
this work, proceed to lay before our readers.as full aniab- 
stract of the contents.as our limits will permit. Jt will b 
remembered that, in:the: early. part of. last month,. there 
was some discussion in the. House of Commons on.the sub. 
ject of colonial slavery, ‘arising from a question , of ‘Mr. 
Brougham, as to whether the measures taken by the legir 
latures of the colonies, with’ reference to. the. slave popu- 
lation, were so satisfactory to Government.as: to: render 
Parliamentary interference unnecessary ?: Mr. Huskisson 
replied that, in the Crown colonies, the measures reconi- 
mended by Government, with the exception of compulsory 
manumission, had been carried ‘into complete effect ; and 
that, in the colonies having legislatures of their own, 
where considerable hostility had been manifested to the 
wishes of Government, nothing could be done without the 
concurrence of the colonial. authorities; without this, we 
might ruin the colonies, without benefiting the slaves. 
With reference to the first point, the Reporter gives very 
conclusive reasons, for believing , that Mr.. Huskisson’s.as- 
sertion is not fairly applicable to any of the, colonies he 
mentioned, nor even to Trinidad itself, which: has been 
held forth as a model for the other Crown colonies. 

The Trinidad. Order in Council of March, 1824, is 
termed an order for ** promoting the religious instruction” 
of the-slaves, as well as improving their temporal. condi- 
tion; yet,it.cgntains not.one clause conducive.to that end; 
and, in fact, no effectual measures have been taken for 
«“ promoting the réligious instruction of the slaves,” whe 
ther young of old. It.was proposed by Government to give 














the slave some day in lieu of the Sunday, in which he might 
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labour in his provision-ground for his own support, and 
perform his marketing, so that that day might be set apart 
as a day of rest and prayer; but neither Sunday markets 


code, which was in force before the island eame inte our 
possession, allowed the slave 134 days in the year on which 
to perform his religious duties and labour for his own bene- 
fit; the British laws allow for the same purposes sevenicen. 
Nothing can carry the intentions of Government, in this 
respect, into effect, but the absolute prohibition of Sunday 
as a market day, or that on which he is obliged to labour 
for his own support,—and the substitution of some other 
in its stead. Under the existing law the slave is bound to 
Jsbour seven days in the week; and it is unnecessary to 
go further than this fact, in order to discover why the num- 
ber of the slaves should be continually decreasing, while 
that of the free negroes around them is rapidly on the in- 
crease. The evidence of slaves is inadmissible in civil 
suits wherein the master is concerned; it is also rejected 
in trials affecting the life of a white man, who may thus 
commit murder with impunity, though thousands of slaves 
are witnesses to the deed. If a slave prove that his 
master has inflicted an illegal punishment upon him, 
the delinquent is sentenced to pay a fine of £4 9s. ster- 
ling! If he fails to prove his accusation, (and, be it re- 
membered, that neither his own evidence nor that of his 
fellow-slaves is available,) he is delivered over by the 
magistrate to his incensed master to recetve a punishment 
not exceeding twenty-five stripes: and if he thinks the 
slave deserving of a higher punishment for the indig- 
nity to which he has subjected his. master, he is 
then to refer the case to a higher tribunal. Such an 
iniquitous law as this seems to-have been contrived for the 
express purpose of preventing the unhappy slave from 
preferring’ a complaint, however infamously he may be 
treated. The Order in Council would seem to give the 
slave very ample rights of property, butas heis prohibited 
from selling any but the produce of his provision-ground, 
and has no day given him in lieu of Sunday, the most un- 
remitting labour can barely suffice to provide for the most 
ptessing wants of nature. In 1824, Government intended 
to provide against the inhumanity of separating. families 
by sale, which had before, most humanely, been strictly 
forbidden by the Spanish law; the Order in Couneil, 
however, only affects judicial sales, leaving: the far more 
numerous private ones to be guided entirely by individual 
interest or caprice. The Government principle, that no 
man is fit to be the protector of slaves who is himself: an 
owner of slaves, is generally lost sight of in the person of 
the chief protector, and his numerous assistants, who may 
be deeply engaged in the slave system, and warm up- 
holders of its worst abuses. The Trinidad Order has 
no regulation for restricting the hours of labour of the 
slaves. At the best, these amount to eleven and a half 
hours a day, exclusive of a great deal of vexatious labour 
after the field work is over; but, during crop time, that is, 
during from one-third to one-half of the year, they are 
compelled to work eighteen hours a day entirely for their 
masters—an intensity of toil to which the very beasts in 
the service of man are not subjected. The provisions 
made by the Order, for allowing the slave to redeem him- 
self and his family; on a fair appraisement, though ob- 
jected to by the’ British planters, on account of’ their 
liberality, are, in that respect; far inferior to those of the 
Spanish law. By the chicanery of the master and his 
confederates, this appraisement is made the source of ex- 
i, gain to him, und of grievous oppression to the 

ave, 

These are some of the defects of the slave code in Tri- 
hidad, and they apply, more or less, to the other six 
colonies which are subject’ to the direct legislation of the 
Crown. In the thirteen colonies having legislatures of 
their own, littleor nothing has been done. Thus, after 
four years’ experiment, of hopes and fears, nothing has 


increased than diminished, and the planters have proved, 
beyond a question, that the owners of slaves are utterly 
incapable of legislating for slaves. As to the alleged ne- 
cessity ef colonial concurrence, that imprudent admission 
from Mr. Huskisson must serve as an encouragement to 
the planters to continue their contumacious opposition to 
the wishes of the Government. The British House of 
Commons should no longer delegate a trust to others which 
they cannot, or will not, execute fairly. 





DECREASE OF THE SLAVES IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The decrease in the number of slaves in the British 
West India colonies, for three years preceding 1824, was 
about 18,000, or 24 percent. ; whilst the blacks in St. Do- 
mingo, and the sldves in the United States of America, in- 
crease about 24 per cent. per annum :—between a decrease 
of 24 per cent. in three years, and an increase of 24 per 
cent. per annum, there is a difference of 3} per cent.,— 
which, on 711,960 slaves, would make about 23,000 per 
annum, to be the extent of the destruction and prevention 
of human life in the British-colonies, as compared with 
the United States of America, or the neighbouring Island 
of St. Domingo! 

SUPPORT OF SLAVERY. 

From a calculation recently made, it appears that the 
West Indian proprietors ate supported at the expense of 
the people of Great Britain, and that the fatal system of 
slavery could not exist without the aid of bounties and 
protecting duties. 
The bounty on sugar, which amounts to about three 
shillings a cwt. (half having been taken off last year) draws 
from the Exchequer, for an export of about 37,000 tons, 
the sum of about £111,000. The additional price levied 
on the public on account of our internal consumption, 
which amounts to about 150,000 tons, is about £450,000, 
making together £560,000. The effect of the protecting 
duty of 10s. against East India, and 36s. against foreign 
sugar, cannot be very accurately ascertained. If we esti- 
mate it at the low rate of 6s. a cwt. £900,000 more is thus 
taken out of the pockets of the British consumers, making 
a grand total of upwards of £1,460,000, or at the average 
rate of from £800 to £900 a year to each slave-holding 
sugar planter. This sum, indeed, is divided among them 
in very unequal proportions, some of them importing more 
largely than others; but it may be estimated to yield to 
the sugar farmer at least eight pounds sterling for every 
ton of sugar he imports; that is to say, the rich and the 
poor of this country are burdened to this enormous extent, 
not only to supply luxuries to about 1800 sugar farmers, 
but to enable them, with profit to themselves, to go on 
wasting the lives of their slaves, at a rate which would 
ultimately unpeople the world, 








Slavery in Kentucky.—While taking my breakfast, some 
yells and hallooing called us to the door. At of horse- 
men were passing. Twoof the party had each a negro 
slave running before him, secured by a rope fastened to 
an iron collar. A tremendous horsewhi i 
at intervals to quicken their pace. The bloody backs and 


of the lash. 


thorns, and coppice-wood. His feet and legs all covered 


had run away three days before, dreading: transportation 
to Mississippi or Louisiana.—** Look here,”’ said Mrs. 
Forth, calling her black girls, ‘* what is done with the 


Biographical sotices. 





SIR J. E. SMITH. 
—— 
(From the Philosophical Magazine for Aprit.) 


On Monday, the 17th of March, died at his house in 
Surrey-street, Norwich, his native city, aged 68, Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S., Member of the Academies 
of Stockholm, Upsal, Turin, Lisbon, Philadelphia, New 
York, &c. &c., the Imperial Acad. Nature Curiosorum, 
and the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Hon. Mem. 
of the Horticultural peor and President of the Lin- 
nean Society, which office he had held from the first esta- 
blishment of the Society in 1788, 

Of this eminent naturalist and most excellent and 
amiable man, as time does not permit us, in our present 
number, to give such a notice as is due to his station and 
his merits, we must fulfil that duty at a future time. We 
shall now only add, that he had laboured nearly up to the 
day of his decease, (though often impeded by sickness,) 
with unabated zeal and success in the advancement of his 
favourite science; the fourth volume of ‘his ** English 
Flora” having been published but a few days before his 
death. The former volumes of this masterly work haye 
béen noticed by us on their publication.” At the close of 
the volume which has just appeared, are the following re- 
marks, which will now be read with melancholy interest 
by the friends and admirers of the much lamented author. 

** Several circumstgnces have caused a long delay in the 
publication of the present volume, which, if their, recur- 
rence should not be prevented, may render the completion 
of the work, according to its original plan, very precarious. 
In the meanwhile, the number of volumes originally pro- 
pdsed is now finished, and the first twenty-three classes are 
completed, as well as the first Order of the twenty-fourth, 
Cryptogamia Filices, the only one that required more 
study and emendation than it has hitherto received. 

*¢ Of the remaining Orders, the Musci have been de- 
tailed in the Latin, Flora Britannica and Compendium of 
the author, as well as in his Lnglish Butany; and by 
other well-known writers, in two editions of the Muscologia 
\Britannica, and the Muscologia Hibernice Spicilegium. 
The monograph of Dr. Hooker on British Jungermannic, 
which, with their allies, constitute the next Order to the 
Musci, diffuses a new light over the whole of that Order. 
The works of Mr. Dawson Turner on Fuci, and of Mr. 
Dillwyn on Conferva, have gone far to exhaust the species 
of those tribes; an application of scientific principles to 
the settlement of their genera being ull that is wanting. 
The Lichen family, under the control of the great Acha- 
rius, assumes the dignity of an entire and well-arranged 
Order. The Fungi, better discriminated by Withering 
than by most popular writers, and well explained by the 
figures. of the excellent and lamented Sowerby, are, in 
their minutest details, exanjolacty illagtented by the Cryp- 
togamia Flora of the ingenious Dr. Greville, and, the ac- 
curate publications of Mr. Purton. These, marshalled by 
the aid of the learned Persoon and others, might possibty 
have proved less obscure than heretofore. This tribe, in- 
deed, leads the, botanist to the end of his clue, and leaves 
him in palpable darkness, where even Dillenius was be- 
wildered. 

, ** All these subjects, if not yet brought into perfect day- 
light, might well, by the help of those brilliant northern 
lights, Acharius, Fries, and Agardh, have been made more 


reminded them | accessible to the student, and more instructive to systematic 


botanists, by one long accustomed to their contemplation 


necks of these wretches bespoke a too frequent application | in the wild scenes of nature, and not unfurnished with re- 
The third negro had, however, the hardest | marks of his own. 
lot. The rope of his collar was fastened to the saddle | with our mental acquirements, the student of half a century 
string of the third horseman, and the miserable creature | would not shrink from the delightful task of being still a 
ad thus no alternative left, but to keep an equal pace | teacher; nor does he resign the hope of affording some 
with the trotting horse, or to be dragged through ditches, | future assistance to his fellow-labourers, though, to 


If our bodily powers could keep pace 


r the 
resent, ** a change of study,” to use the expression of a 


with blood, exhibited a‘dreadful spectacle. The three slaves great French writer, may be requisite ** by way of re- 


ation and repose.” 
* See Phil. Mag. vol. Ixvil. p 60. 





bad negroes, who run away from their good masters!” 
With an indifference, and a laughing countenance, which 
clearly showed how accustomed these poor children were to 














been done to alleviate the horrors of that blot upon human |and the separated parts of the common bangles worn by 
tattremeslavery ; indeed those horrors have rather been the native women. 








ide Cable. 


























the like scenes, they expressed their sentiments at this dis- Days. | Morn. Keven. Height.| Festivals, &c. ” 
gusting conduct.”—— The Americans as they Are. aT h.m.h. m. ft. in.| sit — 
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CONSUMPTION. 
—<_ 


By her angel aspect meek, 

By the rose upon her cheek, 

By the radiance of ber eye, 
Smiling sweet, but treacherously ; 
By the veins of violet hue, 

Seen her skin of ivory through ; 
By these tokens, well I know, 
Short must be her race below, 
And that soon, in beauty’s pride, 
Death will claim her for his bride. 


By the tender matchless grace 

Vain would agony efface ;. 

By her every look and tone, 

As from heaven were round her thrown, 
While yet a denizen of earth, 

The attributes of saintly birth; 

By her soul's aspirings high, 

And by her sweetness heavenly ;— 

Be these, and all of good, and fair, 
Brief, { know, her sojourn here. 


Smiling mischief, dazzling woe ! 
Well, too well, thy form I know ; 
Know thee by thy radiant dress, 

Thy more than mortal loveliness. 
Fairest herald of the tomb ! 

Doff thy beauty, doff thy bloom, 
And, since thine the poisoned dart, 
That drinks the life-blood of the heart, 
Veil thee deep, in robes of night, 

And cease to smile a shape of light. 


Dread Consamption ! wherefore, say, 
Thine to flatter and betray ? 
Wherefore still, with brow serene, 
Seek thine errand, stern, to screen ? 
Thou Hygeia’s rival still, 
Smiling mischief, dazzling ill ! 
Doff thy flowers that round thee twine, 
Doff the Hebe mask divine; 
For oh, the pangs when dies the rose, 
Or ere the storm its form disclose ! 
Liverpool. G. 
V——————— 
TO FREEDOM. 
a 
Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbesque, gentesqui, et Latium feron, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
Purpurel metuunt tyranni.” 
Hor. bk. 1, od. 35. 


*Twas long since the Goth of the pitiless north, 

Like his storms from the land of the tempest rush'd forth ; 
The Grecian had sunk in the wide swelling flood, 

And conquering Rome saw her sun set in blood. 


And nations, more fierce than the Vandal in name, 
Had forg'd a fresh chain for the children of fame ; 
When reluctant to flee, and unable to save, 

The spirit of freedom yet stood by the wave. 


She looked for her freemen, but freemen‘ were none, 
The stranger was there, they had bow'd to his throne ; 
Other lords, other nations held rule in their home, 
O'er the glorious of Hellas, the mighty of Rome. 





And silent in dust was the musical tongue, 

And hush’d were the strains the enchanter had sung, 
Yet the stone on their tomb seem’d untrue to its trust, 
For there breathed yet a voice from the eloquent dust. 


When the splendour was dimm’d by disgrace, and each 
“ pame 

That shook the wide earth was their boast and their shame, 

A new home, a new name, a new nation she sought her, 

In a land far away o'er the deep rolling water. 


Where the sun, flaming o’er the Atlantic's green breast, 
First looks on the glorious lands of the west, 

The victor to vanquish, the spoiler to spoil, 

And glory and peace are the meed of the toil. 

*Twas then, oh bright spirit of freedom ! to thee 

The cry of Ausonia came over the sea ; 

Yet, strangely commingling, the far echoes roll 

With the voice of Iberia, the hope of the Pole. 


Shall the prayer of the sons of thy mighty be vain, 
Nor the fire of past ages once kindle again ? 

In vain shall thy chosen imploringly bend, 

While in gladness the songs of the stranger ascend. 


Return, ah, return, and thy golden age bring, 

More sweetly again the enchanter shall sing ; 

And a Cesar arise, like the first in renown 

Ere the wreath on his brow was an Emperor’s crown. 
Liverpool, March 27, 1828. H.W. J. 


THE GAME OF CHESS VERSIFIED. 
—— 


The board is a stage that might represent life, 

And the pieces the mortals that move on in strife, 

O’er the black and white squares, that, as types, are un- 

furl'’d, 

For the ups and the downs of this sad chequered world. 

King David, of old, said the whole life of man, 

Might amount to threescore years and ten, a long span ; 

Our career, since his time, is much sooner got o’er, 

Dr. Price, and the chess-board, grants us but sixty-four ; 

The movements throughout, too, the whole of life’s game, 

The black and white pieces, in number the same ; 

The good and the bad that to man e’er befel, 

Have, together, been mixed up indifferently well. 

See the King teaching kings what their conduct should 
prove, 

By the prudence and care of his own stately move; 

When attacks on prerogative ever are made, 

With the same solemn caution he moves retrograde. 

The Queen, at maneuvring, the head of the board, 

The Marie Antoinette, so complete, so ador‘d, 

Till, like that accomplished, unfortunate dame, 

By some dire countermining, she’s swept from the game. 

The Bishops come next in the game for a share, 

Intriguing and subtle, a sinister pair; 

They march not straight forward, as honest men do, 

But glance quite oblique at the scheme they’ve in view. 

These pieces of old bore a different name 3 

The title being wanted, the Bishops laid claim 

To the dormant distinction, and instanced a course 

Of sinister movements, so long, with such force, 

The world saw no reason, on calmer reflection, 

From that time. to this, to rescind the election. 

See the Knight, so erratic amid the gay throng, 

Moving this way and that way, redressing each wrong : 

He owns no straight-lacing, by old laws or new, 

Though his orbit's eccentric, his object's in view. 

Knight-errantry’s ended,—poor chivalry’s gong, 

And those glorious days that with bright splendour shone, 

Are extinguished for ever—from great Charlemagne 

Down to Edward Plantagenet ;—never again 

Will the light be rekindled ; maintaining the right, 

Lives only on chess-boards the chivalric Knight. 

Of the Castles, in this place, need little be said, 

With the blunt honest front, and the turreted head, 
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Determined demeanour, and straight-forward name, 

They draw down attention towards the close of the game. 

Above all things, when matters of crisis are seen, 

When deep in her plots dies the powerful Queen, 

When the valorous Knight has sunk, quite out of breath, 

And the Bishop’s manceuvres have ended in death, 

Then the cut and thrust Castle is able to bring 

The loyal assistance required by the King, 

A bless’d tower of strength, proved not only in name, 

Yielding safety and conquest in this royal game. 

The pawns are the plibs, insignificant elves, 

‘As whom no one cares for, they shift for themeelves. 

When opposed by the privileged orders in ire, 

Root and branch, they’re cut up, and quickly expire ; 

Now and then they, indeed, make a vigorous stand, 

*Mongst themselves, when resolving to join hand in hand; 

But this, e’en their best plight, is only like breath 

That's respired from the body by a lingering death. 

*T will at times, indeed, happen, by a very fine chance, 

A rara avis in terrjs will continue to advance 

To the high twig of royalty, ’mid the lords of the game. 

But when, by great effort, he’s got there, his claim 

Will never be yielded ; nor can he abide 

If his former self quickly he lay not aside: 

Nor can there, e’en then, a new title be got, 

*Iess the place of some Bishop, or Knight, or.what not, 

Remain for disposal. The steep hill of fame 

He has climbed, to present but a much better aim 

To sharpshooters, that first cast an eye on the height, 

With a long shot removing him quickly from sight. 
Doncaster, April 5, 1828. NIMROD. 





TO A WILD DAISY. 
a 
By Mrs. Cappicg, 
Author of the forthcoming volume entitled “ Tales of the Affee- 
tions.” 


Scentless and pale, and lowly as thou art, 
I love thee better than the gaudy train 
The summer’s boast,—thou speakest to my heart 
Of simple joys I ne’er shall know again : 
When it was rapture thy meek flowers to find, 
And their smooth stems upon my forehead bind. 
I knew not then that any wealth could be 
More precious than my store of dewy flowers— 
That life could boast more rare felicity 
Than to recline,’ in summer's noontide hours, 
In some deep grove, and hear the wild bird thrill 
Its joyous notes, where all beside was still. 
And though those guileless joys have passed away, 
Fleeting with childhood, as young flowerets fade 
Before the cloudless sun's meridian ray, 
When torn relentless from their native shade ; 
Yet I complain not—for around thee thrown 
Are other charms which later years have known. 
I look not yet upon thy flower unmoved, 
Since thou wert worthy—thou bright floral gem, 
(Though by art’s fostering culture unimproved,) 
To be twice bound in poet’s diadem*— 
Twined with the laurel leaves, as pearls are seen 
In their transparent pride, ’mid emeralds green. 
All hail! Parnassian blossom, thou hast power, 
As with a mystic spell, to bid me dream 
Of the bright things which are the poet’s dower— 
Of Fancy’s fairy forms—of Hope’s gay beam— 
Of all his spirit pictures when it flings 
Its being forth in wild imaginings. 
And yet what hath he who thus wastes his life, 
(And none, perchance, in his emctions shares,) 
What doth he gain in the eternal strife 
That his heart wages with the world’s cold cares ? 
Floweret! enshrined in ever living lays, 
What fate was his who first hymned forth thy praise ? 


¢ “The Mountain Daisy” of Burns, and the “ Daisy is 
India” of Montgomery. 
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oR 
———— 
Oh! it is better that the mind should take 
A creed of lowliness and faith from thee, 
Than those bright hopes which, disappointed, break 
The heart that lived but in their brilliancy ;— 
Sweet monitor, be thy last moral this— 
* Look to the skies, if thou art seeking bliss.” 
Salford, May 7, 1827. 
eS 
NO. XI11.—[CONTINUED. } 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 





BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 


— 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
——_ 
STANZAS. 


When God at first made man, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 
‘+ Let us,” said he, ‘* pour on him all we can ; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 


So strength first made away ; 
Then beauty flow’d; then wisdom, honour, pleasure : 
When almost all was out, God made a stay ; 
Perceiving that alone, of all his treasure, 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


“For if I should,” said he, 
** Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature, 
So both should losers be. 
Yetflet him keep the rest— 
But keep them, with repining restlessness— 
Let him be rich and weary ; that, at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 





EMPLOYMENT. 


- 
If, as a flower doth spread and die, 
Thou would’st extend to me some good 
Before I were, by Frost’s extremity, 
Nipt in the bud :— 


The sweetness and the praise were thine ; 
By the extension and the room, ; 
Which in thy garland I should fill, were mine, 
At thy great doom. 


For, as thou dost impart thy grace, 
The greater shall our glory be : 
The measure of our joys is in this place, 
° The stuff with thee. 
Let me not languish, then, and spend 
A life, as barren to thy praise 
As ia the dust, to which that life doth tend, 
But with delays. 
All things are busy: only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 
I am no link of thy great chain, 
- But all my company is as a weed. 
Lord! place me in thy concert: give one strain 
To my poor reed. 





RELIGION, 
i 
All may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which, with this tincture, for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told. 











COMMODIOUS ict} RNISHED HOUSER. 

To be LET, for Six Months certain, to a respectable 
Family, that large and well-furnished HOUSE, No. 18, 
Daulby-street, Liverpool, with an extensive Garden attached. 
—For Cards of admission, to view the same, apply to Messrs. 
F. FeRNANDEz and Co. 15, Goree Piazzas. 





NEW MANGLE. ~ , 
BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

BULLMANS’ IMPROVED CABINET MAN- 
GLE, occupying only a space of 42 inches by 30, Mangles 
the largest Quilt or piece of Furniture, Linen, &c. ever re- 
quired; works with half the usual labour, and requires only 
one person .to attend it. It is greatly superior to Mangles 
on the usual construction—the motion being in one diree- 
tion only; there is no friction whatever on the Linen, but 
it is mangled —— smooth; while, by the old plan, it 
is fudged backward and forward every time the Mangle 
changes its direction; and in this operation alone the tex- 
ture of the Linen is materially injured. By experiment it 
will be found to the extent of full 20 per cent. 

If the general mode of Mangling were more minutely at- 
tended to, no family would be without the New Machine, 
and the trifling cost of substituting it for the old one, would 
be very soon compensated. It is equally applicable in a 
small Family or the largest Establishment; has been used 
in a common Mangling-house, for two years, with the most 
complete success; and is allowed, by the best Mechanics, to 
be one of the most perfect pieces of Machinery yet produced, 
for effecting what has been so long wanted. Its construc- 
tion being simple, it cannot easily get out of repair. 

Manufactured and Sold only by the Patentees, Messrs. 
BuLLMAN and Son, Upholsterers, Leeds, who will, on appli- 
cation, forward (by post) an Engraving of the Mangle to 
persons residing at a distance, wishing to see its principle. 

E. Smitu and Co. Agents, Liverpool. 


sliscellanies. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


[From the Gasetta di Napoli.) 











March 21.—On the 14th instant, a new orifice, about 
fifteen feet in circumference, was opened in the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, on the eastern side, from which issued 
an immense quantity of smoke, in the form of a globe; 
this burst with a tremendous explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid. After some Jays, 
these explosions ceased, but the new aperture continued 
to ae a great deal of smoke, and occasionally some 
flames. On the 17th and 18th, these phenomena were 
renewed with increased force, the detonations became more 
frequent, and a slight flow of lava was perceptible. It 
was observed, that, on the 20th, the new opening was in- 
creased to sixty feet; that the matter ejected piled round 
it in a pyramidal form to the height of fifty feet; that 
stones were occasionally thrown up into the air; and that 
the explosions were continued at intervals of ten minutes. 
In the opinion of the inhabitants near Vesuvius, an erup- 
tion is at hand. P 

March 22.—Since grees two other openings have 
been made in the crater, and they are of larger dimensions 
than the first; from them issue quantities of smoke and 
flame. After a variety of explosions, a tremendous shock 
forced the three apertures into one, and a column of smoke 
and ashes rose from it, and presented to the city of Naples 
the appearance of a pine-tree of gigantic dimensions. The 
rays of the sun reflecting against it presented one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles ever seen. Stones were 
thrown up in great numbers, and one among the rest of 
immense dimensions, which was thrown over the side of 
the crater, and rolled down the mountain. 

The violence of the eruption began to diminish at three 
o’clock, and the wind having changed, caused the vulcanic 
column to incline towards Ottajano, and it began gtadually 
to diminish in size. At five o’clock the summit of Vesu- 
vius displayed only a small cloud of smoke. The road to 
Portici is crowded with carriages and pedestrians. 

Eight o’clock.—-As the column of smoke diminishes, the 
noises and _ explosions in the interior of the mountain in- 
crease, and sy of earthquake threaten another vio- 
lent eruption. Shocks have been felt in Calabria, in the 
districts of Reggio and Palmi. No damage of importance 
has been done. 








Judicial Anecdote.—At a trial in the Supreme Court, 
when a perplexing case had been obstinately argued and 
unnecessarily protracted, the chief justice said to the asso- 
ciate on his left hand, ** Brother A——n, I wish you 
would charge the jury in this case, for I feel prejudiced 
against one of the parties.” And I,” replied Judge 
P——m, ‘am in the same situation.” ‘* Then, if you 
please, I am just the man,” said the late Judge Thacher, 
** for I am prejudiced against both.” 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
— 
(From Sketches of Society, in the Atheneum.) 


At the epoch when terror covered France with seaffolds 
and tears, a young lady, equally illustrious by birth, and 
eelebrated for beauty, the Princess Fanny Lubomerska, 
was in Paris. In the midst of the convulsion, she relied, 
for her security, on the protection of the laws of nations, 
and devoted her whole attention to the education of her 
only daughter Rosalia, who was then in her sixth year. 
Nevertheless, she was denounced to the revolutionary com- 
mittee as a conspirator against the republic, and was 
brought before that sanguinary tribunal. To be suspecte’, 
accused, and guillotined, was, in a few days, the lot of 
this interesting victim. On being arrested, and separated 
from all her servants, she was allowed to bring her daughter 
with her to the Conciergerie; and, when the unfortunate 
mother was dragged to the scaffold, she recommended her 
child to the care of some of the prisoners who remained be- 
hind. These, however, in their turn, soon experiencing 
the same fate, transferred to others the unfortunate infant, 
who was, in this way, bequeathed (in articulo mortis ) 
from victim to victim. At last little Rosalia found a pro- 
tectress in a d woman, named Bertot, who was the 
laundress of the prison; who, feeling for the forlorn con- 
dition, and charmed by the interesting countenance of this 
orphan of the dungeons, added her, as a sixth, to the five 
children of whom she was already the mother. In this si- 
tuation, so different from that for which fate seemed to 
have destined her, Rosalia showed that the qualities of her 
heart were as valuable as the graces with winch nature had 
endowed her person were attractive. Her sweet disposi- 
tion, her eagerness to please her benefactress, in all of 
whose labours she shared, made the good laundress feel 
for her all the affection of « mother, and bestow on her the 
same tender care as on her own children. 

The reign of terror having — away, the list of the 
victims of that period, which was published in every 
country in Europe, informed the friends of that ‘princess, 
that, in a land called free, an illustrious Polish lady had 
paid with the forfeit of her life the confidence she placed 
in a people whom she considered generous. On receiving 
this distressing news, Count Rezewonski, brother to the 

rincess, hastened to Paris. He took lodgings in the 

otel Grange Batelliere, in the street of the same name, 
and anxiously endeavoured to discover some traces of the 
daughter of his unfortunate sister; but several weeks were 
unsuccessfully spent in pursuit of this object. Every 
means of publicity was resorted to in vain. The poor 
laundress never read the journals, in which the advertise- 
ments, descriptions, and proffered rewards were inserted. 
The gaoler of the Conciergerie, who could have given 
some information respecting the orphan, was dead, and 
had already had two successors. Nothing now remained 
to promise a favourable result to the inquiry. However, 
Providence, which had thought fit to close the period of 
the young orphan’s trials, ordained, that she, who had 
been the laundress of the Conciergerie, should be employed 
in the same capacity for the Hotel Grange Batelliere. 
One morning, Rosalia accompanied her second mother, 
when she had to bring her burden of linen to the hotel. 
The Count, who happened to be crossing the court at the 
time, was struck with the beauty of the child, whose fea- 
tures brought his sister to his recollection.—‘* What is 
your name, my little dear?” said he. ** Rosalia, Sir.” 
** Rosalia, do you say? Good woman, is this your child?” 
addressing the laundress. ** Yes, Sir, I think I havea 
good right to call her mine, since I have adopted her and 
maintained her for these three years; but, though I say 
she is mine, I cannot say Iam her mother. Her poor 
mother was a prisoner, and she has now neither father 
nor mother.” ** Her mother a prisoner, did you say ?" 
** Ay, anda grand lady she was, Sir; but she was guil- 
lotined along with others in Robespierre’s time.” 

The Count was persuaded that he had found his niece; 
but to be further convinced, he made the experiment of 
speaking to her in Polish. On hearing the accents of her 
native tongue, Rosalia burst into tears, and, throwing her- 
self into the Count’s arms, exclaimed, ** Ah! I under- 
stand you: that isthe way my mother used to speak to me.”” 
The Count had no longer any doubt: he pressed the child 
to his heart, exclaiming, ** Rosalia! Rosalia! you are 
my niece, the daughter of my beloved sister! Then, turn- 
ing to the laundress, whom surprise had rendered motion- 
less and silent, ** Worthy woman,” said he, ** be still the 
mother of your Rosalia; you shall not be separated from 
her. Since you made her one of your family when she 
was a destitute orphan, your family shall belong to her's 
in her prosperity. And now let us begin to share with 











‘ou.’ With these words, he put a — of gold into her 
ands, and that very day provided lodgings for her and 
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her children at the Hotel Grange Batelliere. Soon after 
he left Paris for Poland, whither Rosalia’s second mother 
and the whole family also went. ‘The children of the 
laundress were educated under the eyes of the Count with 
the greatest care. ‘The boys, who were sent to the Uni- 
versity of Wilna, afterwards joined the Polish army, 
and became aids-de-camp to Prince Poniatowski. The 
daughters received handsome portions, and were married 
to Polish gentlemen. As to the Countess Rosalia, she 
married ber cousin, Count Rezewonski; and opulence and 
telicity spread their golden wings over her destiny. The 
good Madame Bertot still lived with the Countess, who 
called her always ber mother. 





MADEMOISELLE SONTAG, 
(From te Atheneum.) 
— ee. 

This person has been so much talked of, that the fol. 
lowing extracts from a paper on her person and accom- 
plishments, in the Atheneum, will probably be well res 
ceived by our readers. It is in the course of a tour on the 
Continent that the writer sees the object of the sketch :— 

** The company assembled at the opera, on the occasion 
of the appearance of Mademoiselle, formed a striking coup 
Veil for Berlin. The boxes boasted of all that is choisi in 
society. 

** The orchestra, consisting of about double the number 
of performers that compose the orchestra of the King’s 
Theatre in London, struck up the magnificent overture to 
Winter's new opera, entitled .* The Interrupted Sacrifice,’ 
which was divinely executed. When the uproar which 
the much- applauded overture excited had ceased, all eyes 
and eye-glasses were at once Cirected towards the stage, 
watching with impatience for the appearance of the idol 
of the night. At last, Mirrha entered, and every hand 
was instantly in motion. The star—the comet—the at- 
traction—ihe Henriette Sontag, Koniglich Kammersan- 
uvsin, of whom poets, sonnet writers, newspaper compilers, 

rose composers, and travellers, have made so much of, 

wd before us. Her beauty dazzled me—her singing 

ased and disappointed me. She is slender, rather petite 

d mignonne. Her countenance, like that of Canova’s 

mph, is full of sweetness and heavenly radiancy, which 

longs more to the beau ideal than to mortal reality. I 

uld say that her foot is the prettiest thing imaginable, 

her hands were not prettier still. She is faultless as to 
th, which the swectest smile imaginable, for ever ho- 
ring round her mouth, sets off at every warble in all 
cir glory. Her chevelure, between auburn and blonde, 
magnificent; and, to conclude with the most essential 
rt, the quality of her voice is, beyond measure, pleas- 

#. and she possesses great and remarkable facility ; yet 

th all these attributes, she is not a first-rate opera singer ; 

cks judgment, is indiscriminate in the introduction of 
naments, knows no method, and belongs to no school. 

' all these negative qualifications, the first only it will 
vt be in her power to alter. Nature has refused to her 

e two principal requisites towards forming a first-rate 

era performer-—expression both of countenance and in 

e tone of her voice, and a commanding person. Made- 
viselle Sontag can never attempt the grandiose style; 

e cannot depict strong passions, and is as much the re- 
ase of Pasta or Pizaroni, as any singer can well be. 

ie is, in fact, a pretty thing, a pretty singer, a pretty 
jou, and nothing more. adame Catalani was quite 
trect when she said, that “ Klle est la premiere dans son 

‘nre-—mais son genre n'est pas le premier.” It is im- 
wsible not to agree with this description. My own dis. 
»pointment at her performance, however, was not very 
msiderable after all; for I could have listened to her 
arblings, and looked at her beautiful person, for ever. 
ut my expectations had been raised too high; I expected 
cantatrice di primo cartello, and I found only an agree- 
le songstress. 

** Mademoiselle Sontag’s voice is a soprano of a pleasing, 
ear, and sonorous timbre. She can reach the high 
ithout screaming. The flexibility of her organ has se- 
uced her into that peculiar style of singing, which made 
fadame Catalani the wonder of musical Europe for a few 
cars, but which disables the performer from ever being a 
yentific singer. It is this quality of the voice, united to 
\e personal gifts so profusely lavished by nature on this 
tvourite daughter of hers, that brought Mademoiselle 
antag forward asa miracle on the German stage, and 
rade her at once, without any perliminary step, a preco- 
ious prima donna, at the age of seventeen. 

** Her unalterable sweet face is the same under the in- 
juence of pleasing as afflicting passions; and the extent 
of the expression of her large beautiful eyes consists in 

wering them with the bashfulnessof one of Carlo Dolce’s 





lovely Madennas, or in raising them toward heaven with 
the swimming tenderness of an expiring Cleopatra. These 
two movements are introduced into every character, and 
at every step of the representation, succeeding each other 
at times with unceasing rapidity. If ever Mademoiselle 
Sontag visits London, the frequenters of the King’s Thea- 
tre will not be long in remarking this singular limitation 
of power in a lady, who, I doubt not, will, nevertheless, 
be received with enthusiasm. Such loveliness as hers is 
sure of reigning supreme in that house, the emporium of 
gallantry and fashion. 

** On the following evening, the same enthusiasm and 
ardour prevailed at the representation of the * Barbiere’ 
of Rossini. The part of Rosina seems to have been written 
expressly for Mademoiselle Sontag. She is unequalled in 
that character, and leaves even Foder behind her. The 
Germans are perfectly enraptured with their charmin, 
countrywoman—-the more so as her private character 1s 
spotless, and her conduct perfectly lady-like. Exposed, 
by being placed on the stage, not so much to temptations 
(which real virtue can withstand in any station of life.) 
but to calumny and illiberal reflections, Mademoiselle 
Sontag, being without any female relatives of consequence, 
has selected, it is said, from amongst her acqurintances, a 
lady of the strictest morality, the widow of a superior 
officer, to whom she allows a very liberal pecuniary con- 
sideration, to be constantly with her on all occasions, and 
in every place.” 


VANITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 

At eight I went, accompanied by Mr. Elliot, with 
nearly the same formalities as at Lucknow, except that 
we were on elephants, instead of palanqueens, and that 
the procession was, perhaps, less splendid, and the beg- 
gars both less numerous and far less vociferous and 
importunate. We were received with presented arms 
by the troops of the palace, drawn up within the 
barbican, and proceeded, still on our elephants, through 
the noblest gateway and vestibule I ever saw. It 








consists not merely of a splendid Gothic arch in the centre; 


of the great gate-tower, but, after that, of a long vaulted 
aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a smal], open, 
octagonal court in its centre, all of granite, and all finely 
—s with inscriptions from the Koran, and with flowers. 
This tnded in a ruinous and cxccedingly dirty stahle yard, 
where we were received by Captain Grant, as the Mogul’s 
officer on guard, and by a number of elderly men, with 
large gold-headed canes, the usual ensign of office here, 
and one of which Mr. Ellint also carried. We were now 
told to dismount, and proceed on foot, a task which the 
late rains made inconvenient to my gown and cassock, and 
thin shoes, and during which we were pestered by a fresh 
swarm of miserable beggars, the wives and children of the 
stable servants. After this we passed another richly- 
carved, but ruinous and dirty, gateway, where our guides, 
withdrawing a canvas screen, called out, in a sort of harslr 
chant, ** Lo, the ornament of the world! Lo, the asy- 
lum of the nations! King of Kings! The Emperor 
Akbar Shah! Just, fortunate, victorious!’? We saw, in 
fact, a very handsome and striking court, about.as big as 
that at All Souls, with low, but richly-ornamented build- 
ings. Opposite to us. was a beautiful open pavilion of 
white marble, richly carved, flanked by rose-bushes. an 
fountains, and some tapestry and striped curtains hanging 
in festoons about it, within which was a crowd of people, 
and the poor old descendant of Tamerlane seated in the 
midst of them. Mr. Elliot here bowed three times very 
low, in which we followed his example.. This ceremony 
was performed twice as we advanced up the steps of the 
pavilion, the heralds each time repeating. the same: ex- 
pressions about their master’s greatness. We then stood 
in a row on the right hand side of the throne, which isa 
sort of marble bedstead, richly ornamented with gildings, 
and raised on two or three steps. Mr. Elliot then stepped 
forwards, and, with joined hands, in the usual Eastern 
way, announced, in a low voice, to the emperor, who I 


was. [ then advanced, bowed three times again, and | pu 


offered a nuzzur of fifty-one gold mohurs.in an embroi- 
dered purse, laid on my handkerchief, in the way prac- 
tised by the baboos in Calcutta. This was received and 
laid on one side, and I remained standing for a few minutes, 
while the usual court questions about my health, my tra. 
vels, when I left Calcutta, &c. were asked. I had thus an 
opportunity of seeing the old gentleman more plainly, 
He has a pale, thin, but handsome face, with an aquiline 
nose, and a long white beard. His complexion is little, 
if at all, darker than that of an European. His hands 
are very fair and delicate, and he had some valuable-look- 
ing rings on them. His hands and face were all I saw of 
him, for the morning being cold, he was so wrapped up 
in shawls, that he conindel’ me extremely of the Druid's 


head on a Welsh halfpenny. I then stepped back to my 
former place, and returned again with five more mohurs 
to make my offering to the heir apparent, who stood at 
his father’s lett hand, the right being oceupied by the 
Resident. Next, my two companions were introduced 
with nearly the same forms, ereapt that their offerings 
were less, and that the emperor did not speak to them. 
Bishop Heber’s Journal. 





SKETCH OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ISLAND 
OF SARDINIA. 


BY CAPTAIN WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 
a 


The history of Sardinia is invelyed ia much obscurity, 
Contiguous to the hostile powers of Rome and Carthage, 
it frequently, like all feeble states, changed masters ; and, 
in later times, the Venetians and the Saracens, the Spanish 
and the French, have contended for its sovereignty. It 
appears that the Sards are yet, in many respects, in a pri- 
mitive state; their agricultural instruments have under- 

‘one no improvement since the days of their subjection'to 

ome ; population has also been at a stand; the island is 
only partially cultivated; their intercourse with other na- 
tions hardly merits the name of commerce; and s0 con. 
tentedly indolent are they, that no bounty, no stimulant, 
can arouse them to greater exertion. 

- The Sards-are of a middle stature and well shaped, with 
dark eyes and coarse black hair; exceptin the mountains, 
where fresh complexions and. blue eyes are also met with. 
In the Campinado they are more swarthy than in the Capo 
di Sopra, whilst a large mouth and thick lips give them a 
more Celtic appearance. They have strong intellectual 
faculties, though uncultivated, and an enthusiastic attach. 
ment to their country ; indeed, nowhere can the love of 
the “* natale solum” be stronger; hence they are not liable 
to that dispersion of families, and consequent relaxation of 
domestic affections, so general, either from: choice. or ne- 
cessity, in more populous dominions. They are kind and 
hospitable, with a pleasing frankness of address; but, 
though active when excited, are extremely indolent in 
general. Their —— qualities. are counterbalanced: by 
cunning, dissimulation, .and an. insatiable thirst for re- 
venge,—vices that tend to foster implacable animosities in 
families, and occasion those numerous: murders which dis- 
grace the island. Their mode of gratifying vengeance is 
not by open challenge, or what. we should:deem a:manly 
defiance, but by lying in wait, often for entire days, in 
some secluded spot, until the object of their hatred passing 
by, affords them the opportunity of a shot, which is gene. 
rally fatal. As they are accustomed to the gun from a 
very early age, they are capital marksmen ; and one of the 
principal amusements of the country is the °* tirar alla 
mira,”’ or firing at a small piece of money called ** caglia- 
rese,”’ which, after some practice, they are seldom'known 
to miss. This exercise 1s encou and promoted b 
the elders, with the avowed object of qualifying the minds 
and habits of their youth for the vindictive principles with 
which they are afterwards so. strongly imbued, that few 
instances have occurred in which a generous:sympathy has 
been awakened in favour of a fallen enemy. The prone- 


d | Ness to revenge, which is thus incited, is the cause of the 


hordes of banditti who infest the mountainous parts of the 
island, and who were, until lately, so numerous, that it was 
admitted as a matter of course, that there must be ‘* mal- 
viventi” wherever woods, hills, and grottos prevail. 

The nobles and citizens generally adopt the prevailing 
fashions of Italy in their dress, but the ** gente manna, 
or country gentlemen, as well as: the ** mussaras,” or 
upper class.of farmers, and.all the peasantry, are particu- 
larly marked in their various habiliments. In the Cam- 
pinado they wear skins; in the Gallura, coarse cloth of the 
orbacci: and in the vicinity of Bosa, tanned leather, re- 
minding one strongly of the argument which was used by 
Cicero to clear his client :—** If the splendour of the roy 
rple had been insufficient to tempt him, was it likely 
that the Sard goatskins should have more power?”” The 
** est e'peddes,” or pelisse of undressed sheep or goatskins, 
the noted ** mastruca” of Tully must be nearly as general 
in the Campidano now, as in the time of the. Romans; 
but the practice is not universal of inverting the ** pellic- 
cia,” or fleece, inside in'winter; being mostly worn with 
the wool outside; if we except: some white skins, dressed 
with peculiar care, cut in the form of a long jacket, and 
the seams covered with blue ribbons, which are used as a 
ghia dress. ? ; 

The dress of the females is more picturesque; they are 
greetly attached to etiquette. 

The temales following the example of the men, those 





of t“e highest rank usually adopt the Italian fashions, 
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| their new residence, the bride.and bridegroom partake of 
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whilst those of the country adhere to the costume of their 

respective conditions, designated as follows: ; 
The Dama, or lady of the first rank ; 
Signora—tlady: of the second rank ; 
Nostrada—wife of a lawyer or physician ; 
Contradina principale—wife of a farmer; 
Ft mete ad of a tradesman 3 
Contadina rustica—wife of a peasant. 

In towns, the Genoese white veil forms part of the cos- 
tume of most women, as only those of the upper order 
wear bonnets. On births, marriages, and religious festi- 
vals, the female peasantry appear in *¢ gran tenuta,”’ with 
gay-coloured clothes, decorated with all their trinkets, and 
affording, when collected in numbers, a very picturesque 
spectacle. 

Their superstitions bear a close analogy to those of Ire- 
land and Scotland; indeed, many of them are preciscly 
the same: some of their customs are curious. 

Weddings occasion great rejnicings, and are more re- 
markable for ceremony than solemnity... When @ farmer 
of the Campidano wishes to marry, he presents himself in 
the evening, accompanied. by afew confidential friends, at 
the door.of the ** Stazio,” or house, where his sweetheart 
resides. A gentle.tap is the signal. of their arrival, when 
the father politely demands their business at. that.hour. 
The usual figurative answer is, that they are in search of a 
lost lamb, ** cilchemu una, pecora palduta.”” The father 
replies in the same style, and affecting not to be aware of 
their object, introduces his daughters in‘ succession,—ask- 
ing, on the presentation of each, ‘Is this it ?”—taking 
care that the one, who is the object of the lover's search, 
shall be the last. If the suitor is favourably received, the 
contract is. immediately entered into, and, ‘* segnali,” or 
presents, are reciprocally exchanged. A week before the 
nuptials take place, as all the goods and chattels in the 
house of the young couple must be quite new, the removal 
of the property and provisions tosttieir abode forms a pro- 
cession of considerable interest ; the friends oi both parties 
attending in their finest attire, accompanied by the best 
players of the ** launedda.”” The marriage is celebrated 
in the bride’s parish, after the bans-have been published 
three successive weeks; and, previous to removing to 


refeeshment, out of the same plate, at her father's house. 
On arriving at their future home, which, as in the days 
of Juvenal, is decorated with garlands of flowers, the 
matrons sprinkle salt and wheat over them, and the day 
concludes with a banquet. In the inland and more 
northern villages, the customs differ in some respects: 
theisuitor there repairs to the house of his mistress with 
three or four intimate friends and relations, who'preserve 
the ancient name, given on such occasions, almost entire, 
being called: ‘* paralymphos.” The father gives them 
instant admittance, and begs them to be seated; a pro- 
found silence ensues, until an elder of known probity, 
invited for the purpose, inquires the meaning of seeing so 
many good people at his friend’s house, which is followed 
by an explanation on the part ofthe youth. Conditions 
are then. agreed upon, and the whole is confirmed by the 
young man: taking the +hand: of the-fair one, and: sealing 
the contract: with an, affectionate. kiss: ‘he then seats him- 
self by herside, and eachof -his friends salutes the bride 
elect, depositing, atthe same time, a/small piece of: money 
inher bosom: . This!**cujugnu,”’ or-betrothing, generally 
takes place in the presence of the rector and:another priest, 
to confer additional validity:on it; the engagement, how- 
ever, is not binding in the eye of: the: law; but can, at-any 
time, be dissolved: ee i a or even by the wish 
of the’ girl-alones: The nuptials frequently donot: take 
place for three‘or four ‘years after, when: ‘the danisel is 
often-in the plight of ‘those ladies:who:love their lords, 
which, though’ it-does not altogether quadrate with our 
ideag of purity,‘ is not‘deemed at all immoral by them. 

There are other prevailing: customs’ more honoured ‘in 
the breach'than:in the observance. 

Kissing, on meeting, isan indispensible custom amongst 
men of al ranks, first by saluting each cheek; and then 
mouth to mouth : this‘ceremony, which is transmitted trom 
the ancients, did not escape the lash of Martial: 





FALL OF,A ROMAN THEATRE. 

In the next consulship, which was that of Marcus Li- 
cinius and Lucius Calpurnius, and unforeseen disaster (no 
sooner began than ended) laid a scene of ruin equal to the 
havoc of the most destructive war... A manof the name 
of Atilius, the son of a freed man, undertook,..at Fidena, 
to build an amphitheatre for the exhibition of gladiators, 
The foundation was slight, and the superstructure not 
sufficiently braced, the work of a man who had neither the 
pride of wealth, nor the ambition to make himself of con- 


‘with some gentlemen, was drawing largely on the cre- 


bably arise ftom such a scheme was all he had in view. 
The people, under the austerity of a rigid and unsocial 
government, deprived.of their usual diversions, were cager 
for the novelty of a public spectacle, and the place being 
at no great distance from Rome, a vast conflux of men and 
women, old and young, crowded together. The conse- 
quence was, that the building, overloaded with spectators, 
gave way atonce. All who were under the roof, besides 
a prodigious multitude that stood round the place, were 
crushed in the ruins. The condition of those who perished 
instantly was the happiest. They escaped the pangs of 
death, while the maimed and lacerated lingered in tor- 
ment, beholding, as long as day-light lasted, their wives 
and children in equal agony, and, during the night, 
eet te to the heart by their shrieks and groans. A ca- 
amity so-fatal was-soon knovgt round the country. Crowds 
from all quarters went to view the melancholy scene. One 
lamented his brother, another his near relation, children 
wept for their parents, and almost all for their friends. 
Such as by their avocations had been led a different way, 
were given up for lost. The real sufferers were still un- 
known, and, in that dreadful state of suspense, every bosom 
panted with doubt and fear. " 

The ruins were no. sooner removed, than the crowd 
rushed in to examine the place. They gathered the 
dead bodies ; they clasped them in their arms; they im- 
printed kisses, and often mistook the person. Disfigured 
faces, parity of age, and similitude of form and features, 
dccasioned great confusion. Claims were made, a tender 
contest followed, and errors were acknowledged. The 
number of killed or maimed was not less than 50,000, 
The Senate provided by a decree, that, for the future, no 
man, whose fortune was under 400,000’ sesterces, should 
presume to exhibit a spectacle of gladiators, and that till 
the foundation was examined, no amphitheatre should be 
erected. Atillius, the builder, was cond d to banish- 
ment. The grandees of Rome displayed their humanity on 
this occasion; they threw open their doors, they ordered 
medicines to be distributed, and the physicians attended 
with assiduity in every’ quarter. The city of Rome re- 
called, in that juncture, an image of ancient manners, 
when after.a battle, bravely fought, the sick and wounded 
were received with open arms, and relieved by the gene- 
rosity of their country.—From Tacitus. 











INTERESTING LOVE LETTER. 
(Froman American paperi) 

My dear E.—By the relentless intervention of the in- 
visible hand of Providence, I have been prevented from 
precipitating myself at your feet, for the entire absolution 
of the collectaneous. calumny, which has been so slan- 
derously conglomerated upon the unblotted and unsophisti- 
cated face of my stainless reputation, and with which I have 
been so'maliciously circumvallated, that I apprehend the 
most mountainous, colossal, and herculanean ditliculties 
in perfectly disincarcerating myself from the criminous 
machinations. in which I have been'so unmercifully ims 
mured, that I was fearfully apprehensive that I was most 
inextricably involved. But, aly! most'superhuman fair 
onesI have been. so unutterably beddzzled by the lumi- 
nous emanations and sunlike effulgence of your charms, 
that notwithstanding the acrimonious criminations which 
have been copertines Nt ae my character, I am again 
induced to obtrude myself into your presence. Do not 
for a moment, doubt the moveless stability and fathomless 
profundity of my love; for the flammiferous monocular 
autocrat of day shall cease to irradiate the umbrageous re- 
cess of the forest ; the translucent queen of night shall cease 
to perambulate the diaphinous and stelliferous concavity 
of the cerulean heavens; the horisonous boation of hea- 
ven’s horrific artillery, shall cease to bellow forth its terrific 
peals; the rorky corruscation of heaven shall discontinue 
to blaze forth its sulphureous igneous tulgor from the ig- 
nivimous clouds, before my love sliali be extinguished. 
Could the manifestation of the keenest remorse, or the 
exhibitior.of. the most compuncticus pangs of conscience, 
elevate me one millionth of an inch in your favour, I would 
immediately commence 
** Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 

That were the world on fire, they might drown 
The wrath of heaven, and quench the mighty ruin.” 





Geographical Pun.—A ‘traveller’ being at a coffee-house 


dulity of the company. ‘* Where did you say all these 
wonders happened, Sir ?” asked a gentleman’ present. 
** I can’t exactly say,” replied the traveller, ** but some- 
where in Lurope—Russia, think.” ‘* I should rather 
think Jt-a-ly,” returned his opponent.—American paper. 
¢% This has been, to our recollection, a standing bore 
_—e punsters’ for the last score years.-—E£dits. 
ere. 





sequence in a municipal town. The profit that might pro- 
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ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA. 
(Cotinued from our former papers.) 
—- 

Our readers will peruse, with pleasure, the following 
extract from a paper read before the Wernerian Society, 
on the 8th ult. efititled, ** Remarks on the Wasting Effects 
of the Sea on the Shore of Cheshire, between the rivers 
Mersey and Dee, by Robert Steevenson, Ksq., Civil kin- 
gineer.”” It will probably oecur to our readers, as it did 
tous, that we have here no mention of the ancient bury- 
ing-ground said to have been discovered by the gentlemen 


Extract from Mr. Stevenson's paper. 

‘©On a former occasion I had the honour to make a 
few observations, which — in the 2d volume of the 
Society’s Memoirs, regarding the encroachment of the sea 
upon the land generally. The present notice refers only 
to that portion of the coast which lies between the rivers 
Mersey and Dee, extending! to about seven miles. To 
this quarter my attention, with that of Mr. Nimmo, civil 
engineer, had been professionally directed in the course ot 
last month. In our perambulatory survey we were accom- 

nied by Sit John Tobin and William Laird, Esq., of 
Piverpot . along the Cheshire shore, and its connecting 
sand -banks, between Wallasey Pool, in the Mersey, and 
Dawpool, in the river Dee. Within these estuaries the 
shores may be described ‘as abrupt, consisting of red clay 
and marl, containing: many land or boulder stones, of 
the cubic contents of several tons, and very many of a 
much. snialler size, diminishing to coarse gravel. But 
the foreland, or northern shore, between these rivers, 
which I am now'to notice, is chiefly low ground, and, to 
a great extent, is under the level of the highest tides. 
The beach, or ebb, extends from three hundred to four 
hundred yards seaward, and, towards low. water mark, 
exposes‘a section of red clay; but, towards high-water, 
it consists of bluish-coloured marl, with peat or moss 
overlaid by sand. This beach, at about half-tide level, 
ptesents a curious and highly-interesting spectacle of the 
remains of a submarine forest. The numerous roots of 
trees which have not been washed away by the sea, or 
carried off by the neighbouring inhabitants, for firewood, 
are in a vety decayed state. ‘I'he trees seem to have been 
cut off, about two feet from the ground, after the usual 
practice of felling timber, and the roots are seen ramifying 
from’ their respective stumps im all diretions, and dipping 
towards the clay sub-soil. ‘They seem to have varied in 
size, from 18 to 30 inches in diameter ; and, when cut with 
a knife, appear to be oak. Several of the boles or trunks 
have'also been left upon the ground; and, being partly 
immersed in the sand and clay, are now in such a decom~ 
posed state, that, when dug into with a common spade, 
great numbers of the shell-fish, called pholas candida, 
measuring about three-fourths of an inch in length, and 
two inches in breadth, were found, apparently in a healthy 
state. These proofs of the former state of this ebb for 
shore, now upwards of twenty feet under full tide, having 
been once dry land,.to a considerable extent beyond the 
region of these large forest-trees, were rendered still mare 
evident, by the occurrence of large masses of green stone, 
which, at a forme: period, had been imbedded in the firm 
ground here, and ¢s;i¢cially on the shoré within the river 
Dee. It may furtiier deserve notice, that the inhabitants 
of this district have traditional rhyme, expressive of the 
former wooded state of this coast, where not a tree is now 
to be seen, namely, ‘* From Helbfe Isle to Birkenhead a 
squirrel may hop from tree to tree;”’ that’ is, from the 
ee to the Mersey, now presenting a submarine forest. 

As thesé evidences of great changes upon the state and 
forther appearances of the land were highly interesting to 
the party, and intimately connected with the professional 
inquiries of myself and colleague, it seemed desirzble to 
get them, if possible, corroborated by oral testimony. Sir 


Wallasey. 








John Tobin, accordingly,’ very obligingly took measures 
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for examining the oldest people in the neighbourhood, as 
to their recollection of the former state of these shores. 
In particular, Thomas Barclay, aged 93, ‘all but two 
months,” by profession a mason and measurer of country 
work; Henry Youd, labourer, aged 86; and John Crook- 
son, labourer, aged 80, were examined. Barclay stated 
that he had been employed at the erection of the Leasowe 
landward lighthouse, in the year 1764; that there were 
then two lighthouses near the shore, for a leading direc- 
tion to shipping through the proper channel to Liverpool ; 
and that the seaward light became uninhabitable, ‘by its 
being surrounded by the sea. A new light was then built, 
upon Bidstone-hill ; and the present Leasowe lighthouse, 
formerly the landward light, which he had assisted in 
building, became the sea-light. He could not determine 
upon the distance between the two original lights, but was 
certain that it must have been several hundred yards; that 
he knows that, in the course of thirty years, the shore of 
the Leasowe lost, by measurement, eleven Cheshire roods, 
or eighty-vight yards; and verily believes that, since he 
knew this shore, it has lost upwards of half a mile of firm 
ground. To the correctness of these statements, the other 
two aged men gave ample testimony, Henry Youd hav. 
ing also worked at the lighthouse. 

** As to the present state of things, the party alluded to 
were eye witnesses of the tideson the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of February, 1828, having exhibited a very alarming ex- 
ample of the encroachments of the sea upon the I.easowe 
shore. At high-water it came over the bank, and ran in 
a stream of sbout half a mile in breadth, surrounded the 
lighthouse, and cuntinued its course through the low 
grounds towards Wallasey Pool, on the Mersey, thereby 
furming a new channel, and threatening to lay several 
thousands of acres of rich arable and pasture lands into 
the state of a permanent salt lake. The present Leasowe 
lighthouse, which, in 1764, was considered far above the 
reach of the sea, upon the 17th February last, was thus 
surrounded by salt water, and must soon be abandoned 
unless some very extensive works be undertaken for the 
defence of the beach, the whole of the interior lands of 
the Leasowe being considerably under the level of high- 
water of spring tides. This coast, with its sand-banks in 
the offing, its submarine forest, and the evidence of living 
witnesses us to the encroachment of the sea upon the 
firm ground, is altogether highly interesting to the geolo- 

ical and scientific inquirer. The remains of forests in the 

ed of the occan occur in several parts of the British coast, 
particularly off Lincoln; on the banks of the Tay, near 
Flisk ; at Skiel, in the mainJand of Orkney, and in other 
places, noticed in the transactions of this society, and are 
strong proofs of the encroachment of the sea upon the land. 
However difficult, therefore, it may be to reconcile the 
varied appearance in nature, regarding the sea having 
at one time occupied a higher level than at present, yet its 
encroachment, asa general and almost universal principle, 
acems to be beyond doubt in the present day. Since I had 
last the honour of addressing the society on this subject, 
opportunities have been afforded me of making many 
additional observations on the British shores, and of per- 
sonally extending these to almost every port on the Con- 
tinent, between the Texel and the Garonne. I have aiso, 
through the obliging communication of friends, been ena- 
bled to extend my inquiries to other quarters of the globe ; 
and I am now prepared to state, that, with a few compara- 
tively trifling exceptions, the sea appears to be universally 
gaining upon the land, tending to confirm the theory, that 
debris, arising from the general degradation of the land, 
being deposited in the of the minor seas, is the cause 
of their present tendency to overflow their banks. 
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SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 
—>- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,--Since the publication of my letter in the Ka- 
Irigoscope of Monday last, 1 have received a communica- 
tion from Mr. M. Faraday, of the Royal Institution, 
London, io which he informs me that there is a full ex- 
planation of the cause of the curious phenomenon with the 
tube and cards, in the Quarterly Journal of Science, pub- 
lished on the Ist of April last. To those of your corres- 
pondents who have been engaged in the investigation, and 
who may feel interested in this experiment, this notice 
may prove sutisfuctory, The solution (which is by Mr. 
Faraday) will be found at page 168 of the Quarterly 
Journal, and agrees exactly in principle with that given 


though a matter of little importance, has, it -appears, 
attracted the attention of the French, as well as that of 
ourselves, since it was first notised.—Yours, &c. 

April 10, 1828. ALEX. MILLER. 





- TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Never having given the study of natural philoso- 
phy much of my time, it is with much humility I venture 
at an explanation or elucidation of the causes of the phe- 
nomenon of the two cards. 

In my opinion, the difficulty to raise the upper card 
rests in the pressure of atmospheric air on its upper surface 
from above, together with the resistance interposed by the 
lower card opposing a barrier to the action, or elasticity of 
the air from below. 

We are told that atmospheric air presses on all things 
at, I believe, (for I quote from an unretentive memory) a 
ratio of 151b. to the square inch; can it be expected, then, 
that a puff through a pigmy tube’can lift the upper card 
with its pressure of atmospheric air ? 

We know that a heavy plate of metal can, with facility, 
be raised when under water, eyen though at a great 
depth from the surface ; but, were two plates of metal 
fixed one on the other at some depth under water, the 
lower plate having an aperture in its centre, I ‘think 
much force would be required, if applied through the aper- 
ture, to raise the upper from its posture, or reclination on 
the lower plate: of course, it is owing to the pressure of 
water from above, and lack of aid from the elasticity of 
water below the upper plate, that creates the opposition to 
the upper plate being raised. Throwing out this hint, 
and leaving abler philosophers than myself to dive deeper 
into the inquiry, I remain yours, &c. J.M. 

P.S.—There are many other considerations connected 
with this phenomenon; but to go minutely into them 
would be too voluminous an undertaking: the action, 
similar to that of a boy’s sucker, and the relief from the 
pressure on the upper card, by the escape of the injected 
air out of the cavity through or between the lips or edges 
of the cards, are two essential features in the operation of 
the phenomenon. 
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Children’s Shoes.—Children’s shoes ought to be made 
large and easy. Their feet are rapidly expanding ; conse- 
quently shoes, which, at present, just fit, will pinch ina 
month. Hence are produced doub: <> i the toes, painful 
corns, curving of the nails into the quick, and, often, head- 
ache and general disorder. Shoes for daily wear should 
never be thin : such shoes do nor protect the feet in walk- 














caeenasanenemantensecee 
A BOY MISSING. 


The parents of a missing boy have just called 
in the greatest teem, ane the following izoometencens 
—On Monday se’nnight their son, aged thirteen, left 
home, and has not since been heard of. He was seen that 
day on one of the canal bridges. His complexion and hair 
are light, and he has a large mole near the right eye. He 














was dressed in a fustian jacket and trowsers, with a broad 
striped check brat, a Scotch cap, and laced half-boots, Thist 
is father, whose name is John Edwards, living at No, Mar 
64, Addison-street, would be most thankful to any person aha 
who will give tidings of the fate of his son. “ 
ee cade 
The Beauties of Chess, No. 

46 Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDa. 
a 

SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXVI. Compr 
WHITE. BLACK. ment 
1 Castle ccccee Gam] 1 Castle evecceGrem gula: 
2 Pawn ......G—=7 or (a) losop 
The next move becomes a queen and will easily win. Pher 
Or (a) 1 Kin Py en Vege 


2 Castle...i..G—2 2 Castle ... HS 
S Castle......C—-2, and wins with facility. 


SITUATION FOR 8TUDY CLXXVII. 
White to move and win. 





lack. 



















































Go Correspondents. 





ing; and, instead of encouraging a firm, manly step, give 
rise to a timid, hobbling gait, which is extremely uncouth. 
—Roberton, on the Management of Children. 


Patent Mangle.— the advertisement of Bullman and 
Son, it will be seen that their neat and compact Patent 
Mangle is on sale at the Mercury-office, street, 
where the mode of using it will be explained. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 























2d, Half-past one, p.m. rain. 
6th, Heavy rain during night. 
7th, Heavy rain during night. 


REMARKS FOR MARCH. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:88; mean 
temperature,—ext during night, 40:24; eight, a.m, 
44; noon, 47:24; extreme during day, 49:23; general 
mean, 45:93 prevailing winds, N.W.; highest tempera- 





CoLom1aL Dzspotism.—In our next we shall bestow a columa 


East aNp West Inpia Svean.—The two paragraphs with 


Recgprion or Mr. Coopun BY 4 Lonpon Aupizncz.-—We shall, 


Nimrod’s verses have been received, and the commission of FF 


The * Lover to his Mistress,” in our next. - 































or two of the Kaleidoscope upon Pringle’s Poems, a copy ¢ 
which has been obligingly lent us for the purpose. 
' evi 

which we have been favoured by a friend, may be found iously 





in another part of our journal. in the upp 
Awriguitizs or Livzgnroou.—We shall, next week, lay carriage 
our readers an and | ing paper ted with Biftcen or t 


original 
the history and antiquities of our native town. a rate ¥ 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) , i ery desira 

Barometer | Extreme, Thermu-jExtreme State of Remarke next # fone lige wage gee d 
at during | meter | heatcu- the Wind at candid and uncourteous ¢ have | 

noon. Night. |moruing [ring Day.’ at noon. noon American tragedian was lately subjected bya Londonavi., . d 

—— dience; or rather, we should say, by an interested or im mr” Ndeec 
Bl 30 141 39 0! 43 0| 51 o| N. |Fair. pudent junto, who too often lead the public by the nose is IFY¢s, as he 
3 |3014 37 o| 41 0} 4 0| N.W. |Cloudy. matters of taste. We shall, at the same time, transeribe #8 Bethaps, f1 

4 |29 92) 37 0| 40 O| 47 O|N.N.E. |Fair. article on the subject from a late Franklin Gazette, co®m. 
sjsa'12 313 : 4 O| 7- ~~ taining Mr. Cooper’s own account of this very ragged for 
6 > 4 27 0| 43 0| 48 0O| BNE. Fair. affair; we say disgraceful, because we have seen Mr. Coopet A corresy 
29 24' 37 0] 40 O| 47 0! ES.E. |Cloudy. act, and we know him to be a good and effective actor. g one ren 
The Traveller, No. VIL. of this original series is reserved fot By, we di 


publication next week. It will be impossible to make ssf 

nts respecting the publication suggested by Lar 
without a personal interview. We think the scheme might 
answer; but we fear it would improperly interfere with 
the vested rights of others. 
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Cc. and J. W. have been punctually attended to. 
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ture during the month, 15th,—60; lowest ditto, 6th,—82. 
Summary for March,--16 days fair, 6 rain, 4 cloudy, and 








iw the Kaleidoscope of this week. This experiment, 


5 stormy. 
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